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THE BRITISH FACTORIES AT CANTON. 


Tue city of Canton occupies about five miles 
on one side of the river Taho, and three miles 
on the other. It contains about 800,000 in- 
habitants, including those who live in boats. 
The business carried on here is very exten- 
sive; every thing is in see motion, 
yet perfect order reigns throughout. Most 
persons are aware Canton is the only 
port to which Europeans are allowed to trade, 
and that the Russians are forbidden to trade 
with China by sea, on the ground of their 
already possessing a land communication. 
The Americans traffic here to a greater extent 
than any other nation: next to them come 
the English, whose tea market is supplied 
t! the East India Company exclusively. 
The English originally had a factory in Amoy 
island, in the province of Fokien, as early as 
1676; but it was destroyed during the invasion 
the Tartars, who expelled the Chinese, 
and forced the English residents to fly to 
Tonquin and Bantam. The factory was re- 
established in 1686, and continued until the 
trade was, by an ——— edict, removed to 
Canton. Here the India Company ob- 
tained permission to build a factory, “a favour 
specifically accorded as a matter of com 


i pas- 
ion to foreigners, aay carefully debared 


Vou. xx. 


all intercourse with the interior of the country ; 
a dread being entertained that the introduc- 
tion of Europeans to settle in China, would 
lead (according to ancient prophecy,) to the 
total subversion of the empire.” 

The European factories : the Dutch, French, 
Swedish, Danish, and English, are situated on 
a very commodious quay, on the bank of the 
river. The factories belonging to the Kast 
India Company are very extensive; although 
they are agp gees in the of about 
a quarter of a square mile. The different 
European factories are detached from each 
other, and display their respective flags. In 
front of them a broad esplanade extends along 
the river, where the Europeans promenade in 
the cool of the evening. 

The commercial relations between the East 
India Company and China, and the project of 
throwing open the China trade, hav 
been the subj of parliamen investi- 
gatee, = : i nity in a score of forms— 

rom “ the folio of four pages” to the goodly 
octavo volume—we do not feel disposed to 
store our ap a Naw many of the resulting 
facts. We shall content ourselves with a sin- 


reference. 
Ina pamphlet of Facts relating to = 
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Commerce, in a letter from, Canton, it is 
stated that our commerce has tocontend with 
an overwhelming monopoly which the Chinese 

vernment enforces, by confining the regu- 

tion and conduct of every branch of foreign 
trade to a certain number of native merchants 
in Canton, who com “ the Hong,” and 
are subject to the surveillance of the provincial 
government, and are even appointed by the 
government. The writer then pi s to 
show that such a monopoly can only be met 
with its own weapons, as the absolute com- 
mand of great capital and credit; and, further, 
he adds, the Chinese “ stand in awe of the 
East India Company alone, which, composed 
as it is,of a ape pe ray 
proceeding, by step, to respon- 
sibility, and thereby ing thoroughly 
conversant with the trade in all its bearings, 
as well as with the dispositions, wiles, pro- 
ceedings, and views of the Chinese govern- 
ment and Hong merchants,—forms precisely 

that a y of gage pyres 
~- supported by capital, which no arts of t 
natives can effectually combat or neutralize.” 
Nevertheless, the writer allows that the heavy 
expenses of such an establishment as the fac- 
tories at Canton, the equipment of the ships, 
engaged in the trade, and the su of 
discipline maintained in them, all tend to 
uphold the price of tea in , the re- 
duction of which is the grand object in 
view. 





ORIGIN OF MUSIC. 


AntTiquaRixs may dispute and quote the 
earliest authors in corroboration of some fa- 
voured theory concerning the origin of musical 
instruments and of music itself, but their 
researches like their ideas are extremely li- 
mited.. They all quote Egypt, the earliest 
civilized portion of the old world, that strange 
and mysterious land where history begins 
upon the ruins of departed nations, and where 
the antiquary, instead of tracing mankind 
from a state of rude ignorance, is sudden} 

plunged into a pected resplendent with sci- 
ence, arts, and Rory. The various subsequent 
periods afford him opportunities of tracing 
the progress of many infant colonies, but 
Egypt was the lamp which scattered light 
over the surrounding darkness. To trace 
music to its earliest source is impossible. to 
those who are unable to trace those fountains 
whence Egypt derived her sciences. And the 
only conclusion at which we can arrive, is, 
that whenever man commenced to exist in a 
state of society, then music, like an indigenous 
plant, sprung up and flourished there: the 
eeling of music is natural ; it is innate—its 
cultivation proceeds with refinement, it is the 
language of the heart and mind, and conse- 
quently. became -characteristic of the period, 
and imbibed in its construction and nature 
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the feelings and tastes of those people who 
composed and cultivated it. Nor is the won- 
derful effect of sound or harmony confined to 
gratify man alone; it has powers over the 
brute as well as the insect creation. The an- 
cients, aware of that fact, embodied in legen. 
dary fable and attributed those powers to 
Orpheus, which every school-boy knows ; nay, 
so far did they carry their idea of its abso. 
lute sway, that the demon ruler of the shades 
below was fabled to have been moved from 
his stern resolves, and to have granted to the 
hazardous lyrist what some men would have 
deemed unwelcome,—namely, the restoration 
of his wife, in reward for his musical skill. 
Spiders are attracted by music; and a friend 
of ours, who was im the habit of daily prac. 
tising on the piano, observed a large spider 
descending the wall, somewhat timidly but 
evidently attracted by the music, In a few 
days the spider lost his bashfulness, and, 
timately, whenever the music commenced, 
issued from his corner, the wall 
hastily, and seated himself on the sounding 
board; when the music ceased, he con- 
tentedly withdrew to his solitude and dead 
flies. The snakes in India dance to the 
sound of the flute—and the cobra capéllos, 
the most deadly of the ies, is most sus- 
ceptible of its powers. We have frequently, 
when in the West Indies, whistled shri 
and continuously to the basking lizards 
chameleons, till we had aj ed the wary 
listeners closer than we otherwise could have 
done, and we have observed them turn their 
heads on one side, then on the other, like an 
attentive canary. The war-horse paws the 
ground, and is “eager for the fight” when 
the trumpet sounds—and a pack of hounds 
obey the huntsman’s commani, issued through 
the French horn. If, therefore, music has 
power over animals and insects—if it affects 
the natural instinct, it is not wonderful that 
it has such command and is omnipotent over 
the feelings of rational beings. The very 
infant springs with joy in its.nurse’s arms 
when a lively, merry air is played; and we 
have heard of children, who, in the earliest 
years of infancy, have modulated the keys of 
the piano. Even language is closely con- 
nected with music, and we might venture to 
assert that language and music are coeval. 

It is difficult to describe what music is, 
because what we may consider noise some 
deem melody; and if we trace it{to its very 
source, we find that we may denominate an 
sound produced to be music. The baby an 
the savage are delighted with a rattle or a. 
drum, and doubtless from so humble a source 
did music originally spring. 

Voya; among uncivilized people are 
invaluable, inasmuch as they become the 


primers, the early spelling-books of history, 
and in the rude —e of the savage tu- 
wards refinement, we 


earn by analogy the 
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early footsteps of civilization, because what 
they are we have been. 

When Captain Parry visited the Esquimaux, 
he found them nearly in a state of barbarism ; 
but, nevertheless, fond of music, although 
they had no instrument, except a drum and a 
tambourine. They had a dull, monotonous 
sort of song, without compass, melody, or 
variety. 

The music of the north-west American 
Indians is very rude and indifferent, and 
equally devoid of melody and variety. They 
have some idea of its inspiring and 
dance to the sound produced by a small drum, 
formed of a piece of a hollow tree covered 
with a skin, while others beat time with rat- 
tles formed of dried gourds filled with peas, 
The performers sing, and the dancers join 
in. 


The most primitive musician we can ima- 
gine is Mr. Weld’s description of an Indian, 
who, though unable to play any regular air, 
would sit for hours together beside the embers 
of his cabin fire, playing over a few wild 
notes, for every Indian who could bring a 
sound out of the reed and stop the holes, 
thought himself a master of it; and the notes 
they. produced were as unconnected and as 
unmeaning, as those which a child would 
bring out of a rattle. 

The islanders of the Pacific Ocean use 
flutes made of bamboo, about a foot long, 
held like our German flutes, but blown through 
the nose. Their drum, the Adam of all 
musical instruments, is a hollow block of 
wood, of a cylindrical form, solid at one end 
and covered at the other with shark’s skin ; 
for want of drum-sticks they beat time upon 
it with their hands. 

The inhabitants of the Tonga Islands ap- 
pear to have made a few advances in mus:c, 
vocal as well as instrumental, and it is some- 
what curious to remark, that they sing a 
species of lament over the corpses previous to 
interment, like the Irish of our present day. 

The Indians of Chile used flutes, but-they 
rejected: the bamboo; and, like the early 
Greeks, they used the tibia or shin bones of 
animals; but those made from the bones of 
their enemies, slain in battle, were the most 
valued. The Brazilian Indians also used 
the: same’ species of horrible music. 

In all uncultivated nations we find that 
wind and percussion instruments were found : 

i instruments but rarely, being the re- 
sult of some pi towards refinement, 
and all their airs and melodies are of the 
wildest and rudest character. 

The regions of Aftica appear to be more 
advanced in music, though still so uncivi- 
lized; and though it might have been imas 

i that traces of music handed down 

Egypt and Kthiopia might still be found 

among: them, not a trace remainsof the profi+ 

ciency of the ancients + v7 art; which.con- 
2B2 
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firms our previous position that music, like the 
chameleon, receives its hue frum the colour of 
the times, and is consonant with the existing 
feelings of those who practise it. 

In Abyssinia, a kingdom next in antiquit 
to Egypt, the music is extremely harsh an 
barbarous. They have, however, the sistrum, 
the lyre, the tambourine, which they say 
was brought from Egypt; they also use the 
flute, the kettle-drum, and’ trumpet, which 
they acknowledge to be derived’ from Pa- 
lestine. 

The flute, the tambourine, kettle-drum, and 
trumpet, are the instruments used in war; 
“cere ciere viros”—the sistrum is used in 
religious ceremonies, as it formerly was among 
the Egyptians—the lyre is devoted to festi- 
vities and happiness, and has from five to 
seven strings. 

The Ashantee tribes, a large and powerful 
race among the Africans, have a wild and 
regular music which can scarcely be subjécted 
to the laws of harmony, and yet has ‘a ‘sweets 
ness and animation beyond that of most un- 
civilized nations. The singing is all recita- 
tive ; the women join in the choruses, and af 
the funeral of a female, sing the dirge itself, 
but the fury of the moment renders it a most 
violent and: discordant yell. In this dirge 
we again trace the Irish custom of singin 
over a corpse, commonly called a howl, cor- 
rupted from the Latin word ululare. The 
men who work in the canoes, like the gondo- 
liers, have a chant, which resembles the 
chants used in cathedrals. Some of the 
airs are said to be very ancient, and the 
Ashantees affirm that they were made when 
the country was formed ; these, like all national 
early music, are entirely traditional, and have 
been handed down time immemorial from 
father to son. The Ashantees have an in- 
strument like a bagpipe, which, unlike the 
Scoteh instrument, ‘1s really bearable ; and 
they play on flutes as well as stringed in- 
struments. 

Among the Empoéngava people, Mr. Bow- 
ditch encountered a performer, a negro from 
the interior country of Imbeekee, as loath. 
some in appeatance as his music was asto- 
nishing. He had a harp, formed of wood, 
with eight strings, made of the fibrous roots 
of the palm-wine tree, the tone of which was 
full, harmonious, and deep. He ran through 
a variety of notes, ascending with his voice 
beyond the extent of his , and all at 
once burst forth in the notes of the Hallelujah 
of Handel! Mr. Bowditch says, “To meet 
with this chorus in the wilds of Africa, and 
from such a being, had an effect I can searcely 
describe, and I was lost in astonishment at 
the coincidence.’ Among some of the tribes 
the ruler has his minstrel, and Captain Lai 
was frequently not only received by an official 
song of welcome, but as a mark of favour this 
minstrel was ordered to attend him, much to 
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his annoyance ; for when he retired to rest the 
man played outside the door of his hut till he 
went to sleep, and when he waked the same 
monotonous sounds greeted his ears. 

The Hottentots play on a peculiar instru- 
ment, something like a Jews-harp, which 
being applied to the lips is made to vibrate 
b ee and irations of the 

yer. Wecannot say much for the elegance 
of attitude assumed by the performer, namely, 
he puts one of his furefingers into his left 
nostril, holding the instrument with that 
hand, and the other he puts into his right 
ear. 


The moors of Sahara still use an instru- 
ment like the sh ig tian and Grecian 
, the dichord, or two strin; lyre, and 
eal the Erbeb. iii 
If we touch upon oriental music, we draw 
upon us such a heap of legends, miracles, 
and antiquity, that we shrink with diffidence 
from the task, but we cannot resist the fol- 
lowing quotation from the Abbe Roussier :— 
“The Chinese scale, take it which way we 
will, is certainty very Scottish. It is not my 
intention to insinuate by this that the one 
nation had its music from the other, or that 
either was obliged to ancient Greece for its 
melody, though there is a strong resemblance 
in allthree. The similarity, however, proves 
them all to be more natural than they at first 
seem to be, as well as more ancient. The 
Chinese are extremely tenacious of old cus- 
toms, and equally enemies to innovation with 
the ancient Egyptians, which favours the idea 
of the high antiquity of this simple music, 
and as there is reason to believe it very like 
the most ancient of the Greek melodies, it is 
not difficult to suppose it to be a species of 
music that is natural to a people of simple 
manners during the infancy of civilization 
and the arts among them.” 
James Si.vEsTER. 


THE VOICE OF NATURE. 
A voice o’er the joyous hills prevails, 
And thrills through the depths of the lowliest vales ; 
In the breeze of spring, in the summer's sigh, 
In the calm of autumn's silent sky, 
And in winter’s tempest, ’tis spread abroad ;— 
It is Nature's voice, and it speaks of God. 
Awfal its breathings, and dread its power, 
When roused in the might of the tempest’s hour ; 
Sweeter, and softer, yet not the less 
Its power, in the evening's peacefulness ; 
When leaves hang mute in the stirless aig, 
And glows the heart with its inward prayer. 
No mortal language, no music vies 
With this, in the waters, the earth, and skies ; 
For the ear it hath no sound or toue,— 
It speaks to the mind and heart alone, 
Of all that may good or lovely be; 
And, ah! ‘tis the soul of poesy ! 
Sweetly it comes when the world is still, 
And dim shades float round the dusky hill ; 
And when the bright hosts of starry eyes 
Come thick and fast — evening’s skies ; 
And, oh, in the midnight's awful time, 
It comes o'er the heart with a power sublime ! 
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"er the mighty sea, when "tis raging high, 
Or lall’d in the calm of the summer sky, 
That voice is heard ; and in storm or shine, 
= it is yey 3 — — ‘ia ‘ 

‘or it 8 of t! ur t! splayed, 
And wonaues in fathomless darkness Inid. 
It comes where the wildest flowers abide, 
Wreathing with beauty the mountain's side; 
And over its peaks, where snows appear 
Dazzling and pure in the ether clear ;- 
It speaks through the vales where plenty teems, 
And wild flocks feed by unnumber'd streams. 
It breathes from the regions of spotless light, 
And clouds that bask in their lustre bright ; 
From the face of beauty, her soul-like eye, 
And form of the sweetest dignity ; 
And man, oh, man! in thy might of mind 
It speaks, with thy wond’rous e combined. 
*Tis heard where the torrent its might has shed, 
And where the bright rill is through mazes led ; 
In the thunder’s rolling voice above, 
In the simplest strain of the vocal grove, 
And the lightest breeze that stirs the air ;— 
That voice is in all, and everywhere. 
Ye children of Earth! whose souls aspire 
Beyond the range of each low desire, 
Hear ye that voice ? ’twill lead the thought 
Where deathless wisdom aud truth are taught ; 
And, oh! though it tells that all must die, , 
It speaks of a blest eternity. 
I hear it ever; from earth to skies 
It speaks of the glory that never dies ; 
Like a seraph's trumpet voice, it sin 
Of the beauty and might of created things ; 
And spreads through the list’ning world abroad, 
The mercy, the wisdom, and power of = — 
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TRAITS AND TRADITIONS OF PORTUGAL. 


WE resume our extract with an entire tra- 
ition.] 
The Dog of Condeixa.—A Legend of the 
Peninsular War. 

Perhaps no town on the line of road from 
Lisbon to Oporto is more beautifully situated 
than Condeixa. As you approach it from 
the capital, a tall, stern mountain, whose 

deur of outline and depth of shade are 
in striking relief against the bright blue sky, 
towers on your night hand; while on 
left, dense pine woods yield, as you near the 
town, to clusters of the gum-cistus ; clumps 
of flowering myrtle; patches of wild 
nium and lavender; fences of aloe and prickly 
pear, inclosing bright fields of Indian corn, 


with its } weeping leaves, rustling and 
waving in the wind, like the banners of a 
fairy host; and delicious groves of orange 


trees, in all their stages of ty, perfume, 
and luxury. But the peculiar charm of this 
fair scene is the bright river, which wanders 
among these beautiful trees, falling from rock 
to oe in a series of natural ee 
fectly enchanting; now boiling into a light 
spray which glitters in the - like a cloud 
of liquid silver; now thundering over some 
unusually bulky impediment, with the roar 
and hurry of a pigmy avalanche. Higher 
up, for the town stands on a gentle eminence, 
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the glad sound of a mill-wheel breaks on the 
ear; and sheltered in a nook, which would 
be a fitting home for a dryad, stands the 

tty cottage of the miller; I was careful 
not to enter it, and consequently the illusion 
was never dispelled. The house was small, 
brilliantly white, and built in a cleft of rock, 
by which it was inclosed on two sides: I 
should think that the worthy miller must 
have had a daughter, or, at least, a handsome 
wife—for a female hand was apparent through- 
out the whole of the locale—fiowers bloomed 
in clusters about the portal: a most unusual 
thing in Portugal, but there they were— 
mountain flowers, perhaps, but only on that 
account the more lovely; but what delighted 
me far more than even the bright rag 
were the long, graceful, clin ing branches o 
a wild vine, Sitch, rooted m1 the base of one 
portion of the rock, spread its fantastic fes- 
toons along the rvof of the cottage, and, 
heaving with every breath of wind, finally 
wreathed itself among the fissures of the 
opposite side; it had-all the effect of a scenic 
delusion, save that it was more beautiful ! 
As this wilding child of the mountain never 
produces fruit, it had to contend only with 
the weight of its broad bright-green leaves; 
and never did 1 see anything more graceful. 
Crossing the bridge, we entered the town, 
where the hand of war is still fearfully appa- 
rent—it is indebted for its beauty chiefly to 
its situation ; but its day of glory is certainly 
gone by, for the Quintas, which were once 
the pride and ornament of its suburbs, have 
nearly all disappeared; the sword and the 
brand have swept them away. 

The ruins still remain; in some cases 
because their owners lost life or property in 
the same cause in which their dwellings 
were sacrificed; in others, because their 
possessors shrink from the fearful associations 
with which their site is connected, or have 
made other homes. 

We resided, during our short sojourn in 
this town, in the house of a widow lady of 
good connexions and considerable property, 
whose family consisted, with herself, of an 
orphan niece, and a venerable-looking priest 
her confessor. This lady, whose politeness 
and good breeding were strikingly apparent, 
insisted on our becoming her guests during 
our stay; and in a moment of emotion, pro- 
duced by sad memories of the past, she told 
us the simple, but authentic, tale which I 
am about to relate. 

Padré André, the confessor, was the only 
unmanageable member of the family; for the 
niece was young, pretty, warm-hearted, and 
unaffected—but the Padré was a poet, and a 
musician; and a truly original genius in the 
sister arts. He presented to us, on our arri- 
val, an extemporaneous sonnet of welcome, 
which I forbear to translate, lest it should 
cause a smile at the expense of the good 
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Father's talent, which I would fain spare him 
in consideration of his good nature. When 
we left the town, he was busily engaged in 
setting it to music, in order that his very ill- 
conditioned violin might share in the myste- 
ries of his muse. 

We walked out in the cool of a delicious 
evening to the remains of what had once been 
the beautiful Quinta of our hostess: it was a 
heap of blackened ruins, and the trees in its 
immediate vicinity were tinged, to my fancy, 
impossible as the fact was, with the same 
dark shade. Donna Anna shed tears as she 
stood and looked around her in silence, and 
we began to that we had accepted her 
offer of conducting us to her former home; 
but after a time she rallied; and when we 
had seated ourselves upon the loose ents 
of some fullen statuary, beside a choked-up 
fountain, and under the shade of a fine pome- 
granate tree, she told us her mournful story. 

Ere the commencement of the Peninsular 
War, she was a happy wife, and the mother 
of two fair children; the eldest was a son; 
aad when he saw his father gird on his sword 
to lead his regiment to victory against the 
sworn enemies of his country, under the 
banners of Wellington, he would not be left 
behind—he was barely sixteen, but the spirit 
of his father was within him, and on the 
same day, she bade farewell to her husband 
and her son. Isabel, her daughter, was 
scarcely his junior by a year; and yet, when 
she hung upon the neck of her father, and 
kissed the fond lips of her brother on the 
evening of their departure, how did she envy 
her weeping mother that she had but two to 
mourn! Poor Isabel! another went forth 
to the battle dearer to her even than these. 
Henrique de los Santos had already received 
her plighted faith; and Isabel felt as though 
she were indeed utterly bereft, as these three 
dear ones rode pn the Quinta gate. 
Henrique lingered the ; he had another 


whisper for her ear—another kiss for her 
se cheek; and, at length, he put his swift 
orse to its speed, and galloped off without 


turning his head, as though he feared to 
trust himself with another look. 

The accounts which the bereaved ones re- 
ceived from the army were necessarily uncer- 
tain and infrequent; but while they were 
indulging in their anxious sorrow, war came 
even to their own dwelling, and they were 
forced to fly. The extreme beauty of Isabel 
was an additional peril, of which the heart- 
stricken Donna Anna was fully conscious; 
and even while she rejoiced at the tidings 
that the British and Patriot armies were 
compelling the French forces to fly before 
them, she yet trembled, as she remembered 
the near neighbourhood of those dreaded 
foes. She escaped from Condeixa with her 
child ; and, in the of peasants, slowly, 
timidly, but resolutely, they made their way 
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to Lisbon. The hurry of their flight had 
merely enabled Donna Anna to carry with 
her the small sum of money which chanced 
to be in the house, and such of her jewels as 
she could conveniently secrete about her own 
person, and that of her daughter; consequently 
on her arrival in Lisbon she felt that her 
limited means would scarcely suffice for the 
present necessities of life, and that with its 
uxuries she could for a time have nothing to 
do. Under these circumstances, she hired 
an apartment on the second floor of a mean 
house, and thither Isabel and herself went 
meekly and gratefully to await with throbbing 
hearts some tidings of their absent heroes. 

The news came too soon: Donna Anna 
had walked into the city to gather from the 
gartulous groups that thronged its streets 
something of hope with which to cheer her 
drooping child; and Isabel sat alone, the 
large tears falling on her pale cheeks, and her 
thoughts full of Henrique, when a violent 
scratching at the door of the apartment, and 
a low whine, which she recognised in an 
instant, aroused her from her reverie. Fora 
moment she could not believe her senses, but 
in the next, she sprang from her chair, and 
gave admittance to a little ill-fayoured mon- 
gtel, which she instantly caught up in her 
arms, and almost smothered with her caresses. 
The dog received the pressure of her small 
hand, and even of her warm lips, with quiet 
satisfaction, but he hetrayed no symptom of 
delight; on the contrary, he uttered at inter- 
vals a low, wailing, melancholy whine which 
struck to the heart of Isabel. 

“ And your master,” —at length she gasped 
out, as though the little animal could hear 
and auswer her: “he who vowed that for 
my sake he would never part from you while 
he had life; though those who knew not 

our history might sneer at your want of 
beauty—where is he? is he on his road to 
his own Isabel?” The dog gave out another 
low, piercing wail. 

The young girl started! A thousand 
horrible suspicions swept across her brain— 
And yet how came the dog in Lisbon, unless 
brought there by his master? I am aware, 
even while I write, that many who read this 
little sketch will hesitate to believe what I 
am about to declare: but nevertheless it is a 
fact, that this dog, when his master was 
taken prisoner by the French, in a wounded 
ani.dying state, had followed his fortunes ; 
until after having seen him thrown into his 
natrow and unnoted grave, he had made his 
way, first through the French, and afterwards 
through the British, army, and had then 
actually traced his former mistress to her 
obscure dwelling in a back street in Lisbon ! 
I speak of the fact with confidence, for I 
had it from the lips of an officer of rank ; 
who, on the termination of the war, escorted 
Donna Anna and the heart-broken Isabel to 
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their native town; in compliance with the 
wish of the dying girl, that she should draw 
her last breath among her own beloved moun- 
tains. Qn their journey to Condeixa, Colonel 
frequently saw and caressed the dog, 
while endeavouring to cheer the sinking 
strength of the beautiful invalid. in whose 
litter the animal travelled the whole way, and 
whose side he never quitted for an instant. 

When Donna Anna returned from her 
melancholy walk, she found her daughter 
with the little animal on her lap, but she 
caressed him no longer; her head was bent 
down over him, and her eyes were tearless, 
yet there was an expression of calm, resigned 
despair about her, which convinced the 
mother that a more fitting moment could 
never arrive in which to impart the miserable 
tidings which she brought. 

“ Jsabel !” she said gently: “ minha que- 
rida* Isabel ”—and the fair girl looked up 
with a smile of such hopeless misery, that the 
mother felt as ifher heart would break: “ the 
faithful little brute has come far to see you.’ 

* He has done his errand well;” was the 
calm reply: ‘he has prepared me for that 
which you are about to tell me—Henrique is 
dead ”— 

The widow—for even at that moment 
Donna Anna knew that she was a widow,— 
turned aside, for she could not brook the 
tone and look of Isabel. . 

He is happier than we are, mother, for his 
cares are over—we have but commenced ours. 





Our Lady of the Flagellation has taught me - 


that I have set up a perishable idol, and that 
I have loved it beyond my God and my own 
blood—but you will forgive me, mother, for 
my altar is overthrown, and my lamp extin- 
guished—We have now but two left over 
whom to mourn: I ask you not to weep for 
me—other grief than my own were needless 
here, and though the sword and the bullet 
may bring death, we are not quite hopeless 
while there isa serrow which kills also!” 

“ We have no longer two to mourn, my 
child!” exclaimed Donna Anna, with a 
burst of grief which would no longer be sup- 

1 am alone with my children !” 

“Two! two!’ murmured Isabel, as she 
pressed her hand upon her throbbing temples: 
“the blow is heavy! but there are no tears 
in the grave—and my brave brother ?” 

“ He yet lives—Our Lady be praised!” 
was the meek reply. 

“ Poor youth! his sacrifice is not yet com- 
pleted—mother, mother, this war is a fearful 
thing! it dyes our hearths with blood, and 
burns up our brain with fire—nay, nay, tell 
me not,” she added passionately, “tell me 
not, that they died for their country !—what 
care we for this? you, who are widowed ? 
and I, who am--I scarcely kaow what I am 
now :—will that country give us back our 

* My darling. 
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dead ? will it restore light to their eyes, and 
passion to their hearts? will it suffer the 
nerveless fingers to - ours again as they 
were wont to do; and bid us listen, as we 
did in our days of happiness, to gentle words, 
from lips which are now livid and gory in 
the grave? Talk not to me of my country— 
my country is where I may _ meet Hen- 
rique, where my father now dwells in glory.” 

The paroxysm of unnatural energy was 

and Isabel sank senseless at the feet of 

er distracted mother. For a time Donna 

Anna believed that the spirit of her child 

had fled, but it was not so; slowly and pain- 

fully she awoke from her deathlike swoon, 
only to become the tenant of a sick bed. 

t length the last bolt fell: even by the 
couch of her suffering child did the widow 
learn that her brave boy was in the city, 
dying of his wounds. Isabel caught, and at 
once understood the low whisper in which 
the tidings were communicated. “ Our Lady 
has h my prayer ;” she said, as she raised 
herself on her elbow, and signed the cross on 
her breast. “I shall yet see him once again: 
—mother, he is dinate :—lend me 
your arm that I may rise, and give up to him 
the only bed which our country has left us.” 

Donna Anna would have refused com- 
pliance, but Isabel was resolute ; “ Mother,” 
she whispered; “ Ais wounds will require 
rest—méne can never know it; bear with me 
then, and do not let me see you weep; is not 
your son about to cross your threshold once 
more ? and will you welcome him with tears?” 

The young soldier was carried over that 
threshold in the arms of four of his comrades 
——he only went to die; but it was strangely 
beautiful to see his fading sister, herself 
scarcely less feeble, bending over his pillow, 
and wiping from his brow the death-damps 
which se there; while they talked toge- 
ther of their dead father, of Henrique, and 
of the spot where they fell: and Isabel never 
shed a tear, never breathed a sigh ; but when 
a momentary flashing of enthusiasm lit up 
the fine, though faded, features of her brother, 
she smiled sadly and bitterly, and only shook 
her head. 

They were alone together when he died: 
and the girl, when he had heaved his last 
sigh upon her bosom, resolutely rose, bound 
a fillet about his head, and composed his 
limbs decently and tenderly; and then she 
took her seat beside the body, and with her 
arm twined around its neck, and her face 
buried on its bosom, she lay calmly and tear- 
lessly awaiting the return of her mother. 

The sad tale is almost told: When the 
British arms restored peace to Portugal, 
Isabel, theh wasted and worn to a shadow, 
became anxious to see, ere she died, the loved 
mountains and pleasant valleys amid which 
she had wandered with her dead lover, in the 
days when life was all hope and sunshine. 


The heart-bowed Donna Anna, who clung to 
her dying child as to her last hold on happi- 
ness, instantly complied; and Isabel, accom- 
panied by her mother, and the faithful and 
sagacious little animal which had been the 
herald of all her misery, left Lisbon, under 
the protection of Colonel _———— 

I saw her grave; it was ov 


Donna Anna finds her best consolation for 
all the sorrow and bereavement which she 
has undergone in the holy offices of religion 
and charity: but sometimes, as she confessed 
i memory rolls back 


* To wait for God's time. 


The Copographer. 


GLENCOE. 

Grey mists rests on the hills. The whirlwind 

Is heard on the heath. Dark rolls the river. 

Osstan, 

Tue melancholy event which has attached 
such a fearful interest to the valley of Glen- 
coe, it shall be our endeavour to lay as 
concisely before the readers of The Mirror as 
possible. It is in itself, independent of con- 
necting circumstances, the most wild and 
singular spot in all Scotland, and is situated 
in the district of Appen, Argyleshire. 
is about to be related, is perhaps the most 
atrocious, as it is the most unprovoked, “deed 
of blood” which stains the of modern 
history: all the meritorious actions of King 
William III. (and they are not a few) are 
insufficient to obliterate the foul blot which 
this most unprincipled transaction has thrown 
upon his ak 

In the year 1691, as the Highlanders, who 
were fondly attached to the Stuart family, 
had not totally submitted to the authority of 
William, the Earl of Bredalbane undertook 
to bring them over, by distributing sums of 
money among their chiefs; and 15,000/. 
were remitted from England for this purpose. 
The clans being informed of this remittance, 
suspected that the earl’s design was to ap- 
propriate to himself the best part of the 
money ; and when he began tc treat with 
them, made such extravagant demands, that 
he found his scheme im icable. He was, 
therefore, obliged to d the sum he re 
ceived ; and he resolved to wreak his ven, 
geance with the first opportunity on thos 
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(Glencoe.) 


who had frustrated his intention. He who 
chiefly thwarted his negotiation, was Mac- 
donald of Glencoe, whose opposition rose 
from a private circumstance, which ought to 
have had no effect upon a treaty that regard- 
ed the public weal. Macdonald had plun- 
dered the lands of Bredalbane during the 
course of hostilities ; and this nobleman in- 
sisted upon being indemnified for his losses, 
from the others’ share of the money which he 
was employed to distribute. The Highlander 
not only refused to acquiesce in these terms, 
but, by his influence among the clans, de- 
feated the whole scheme; and the earl, in 
revenge, devoted him to destruction. King 
William had, by proclamation, offered an 
indemnity to all those who had been in arms 
against him, provided they would submit, 
and take the oaths by a certain day; and 
this was prolonged to the close of the year 
1691, with a denunciation of military execu- 
tion against those who should hold out after 
the end of December. Macdonald, intimi- 
dated by this declaration, repaired on the 
very last day of the month to Fort William, 
and desired that the oaths might be tendered 
to him by Colonel Hill, governor of that 
fortress. As this officer was not vested with 
the power of a civil magistrate, he refused to 
administer them; and Macdonald set out 
immediately for Inverary, the county town of 
Argyle. Tho th the ground was covered 
with snow, and the weather intensely cold, 
he travelled with such diligence, that the 
term prescribed by the proclamation was but 
one day elapsed when he reached the place, 
and addressed himself to Sir John Campbell, 
sheriff of the county, who, in consideration 
of his disappointment at Fort William, was 





_—— upon to administer the oaths to 
im and his adherents. Then they returned 
to their own habitations, in the valley of 
Glencoe, in full confidence of being protected 
by the Government, to which they had so 
solemnly submitted. Bredalbane had repre- 
sented Macdonald at Court as an incorrigible 
rebel, as a ruffian inured to bloodshed and 
rapine, who would never be obedient to the 
laws or his country, nor live peaceably under 
any sovereign. He observed, that he had 
paid no regard to the proclamation, and pro- 
that the Government should sacrifice 
im to the quiet of the kingdom, in extir- 
pating him, with his family and dependeuts, 
y military execution. His advice was sup- 
ported by the suggestions of the other Scottish 
ministers ; aud the King, whose chief virtue 
was not humanity, signed a warrant for the 
destruction of those wneppy people—though 
it does not appear that he knew of Mac- 
donald’s submission. 

An order for this barbarous execution, 
signed and countersigned by his Majesty’s 
own hand, being transmitted to the Master 
of Stair, secretary for Scotland, this minister 
sent particular directions to Livingstone, who 
commanded the troops in that kingdom, to 
put the inhabitants of Glencoe to the sword, 
charging him to take no prisoners, that the 
scene might be more terrible. In the month 


of February. Captain Cam bell, of Glenlyon, 


by virtue of an order from jor Duncanson, 
marched into the valley of Glencoe, with a 


company of soldiers belonging to Argyle’s 
regiment, on pretence of levying the arrears 
of the land-tax and hearth-money. When 
Macdonald demanded whether they.came as 


friends or enemies, he answered, as friends ; 
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and promised, upon his honour, that neither 
he nor his people should sustain the least 
injury. In consequence of this declaration, 
he and his men were received with the most 
cordial hospitality, and lived fifteen days 
with the men of the valley, in all the appear- 
ance of the most unreserved friendship. At 
length the fatal day approached. Macdonald 

Campbell having passed the day toge- 
ther, parted about seven in the ing, with 


tracted with grief and horror, surrounded 
with the of night, shivering with 
cold, and appalled with apprehension of 
immediate death from the swords of those 
who had sacrificed their friends and kins- 
men, they could not endure such a €omplica- 
tion of calamities, but generally perished in 
the waste before they could receive the least 
comfort or assistance. H. Innxs. 





mutual professions of the warmest affection. 
The younger Macdonald, perceiving the 
guards doubled, began to suspect some trea- 
chery, and communicated his suspicions to 
his brother; but neither he nor the father 
would harbour the least doubt of Campbell’s 
sincerity. Nevertheless, the two young men 
went forth privately, to make further ob- 
servations, They overheard the common 
soldiers say, they liked not the work; that 
though they would have willingly fought the 
Macdona‘ds of the glen fairly in the field, 
they held it base to murder them in cool 
blood; but that their officers were answer- 
able for the treachery. When the youths 
hasted back to apprize their father of the 
impending danger, they saw the house 
already surrounded: they heard the dis- 
charge of muskets, the shrieks of women 
and children; and, being destitute of arms, 
secured their own lives by immediate flight. 
The savage ministers of vengeance had en- 
tered the old man’s chamber, and shot him 
through the head. He fell down dead in the 
arms of his wife, who died the next day, 
distracted by the horror of her husband’s 
fate. The Laird of Auchintrincken, Mac- 
donald’s guest, who had three months before 
this period submitted to the Government, 
and at this very time had a ion in his 
pocket, was put to death without question. 
A boy of eight years, who fell at Campbell’s 
feet, imploring mercy, and offering to serve 
him for life, was stabbed to the heart by one 
Drummond, a subaltern officer. Thirty-eight 
persons suffered in this manner, the greater 
part of whom were surprised in their beds, 
and hurried into eternity before they had 
time to implore the Divine Mercy. The 
design was to butcher all the under 
seventy that lived in the v: , the number 
of whom amounted to two hundred; but 
some of the aon aes did not gr oes 
h to secure the 80 one 

hundred and sixty esca} 
ted this brutal 


Campbell, havin 
massacre, ordered all the houses to be burnt, 


made a prey of all the cattle and effects that 
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BETEL PEPPER. 
Tue Betel isa climbing, Indian plant, which 
belongs to the same tribe as pepper; but so 
general is its cultivation, that it is difficult to 
say in what part of India it is really wild. 
In form and appearance, it is not much un- 
like ivy, but is more tender, and full of juice. 
Its stems are shrubby, much branched, run- 
ning along the ground, or climbing to a great 
height, and throwing out roots from the 
numerous joints. The leaves are more or 
less broad, oblique at the base, acuminated 
at the point, aa from four to seven inches 


Dy e catkins 

at shorter than the leaf, slender, cylin- 
drical, tapering, in fruit tly enlarged, pen- 
dent. The subjoined cut is from an engraving 
in Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, where the 
editor states the original to be a drawing 
executed by the Rev. L. Guilding, in St. 
Vincent, at which place the plant flourished 
as well as in its eo mlger It is raised 
from slips and cuttings, which are carefully 


posite the leaves are 





were found iw the valley, and left the help- 
less women and children, whose fathers and { 
husbands he had murdered, naked and for- 
lor, without covering, food, or shelter, in the 
midst of the snow that covered the whole 
face of the country, at the distance of six 2 
long miles from any inhabited place. Dis- 








(The Betel Pepper.) 
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planted in a rich, moist soil, so as to be pro- 
tected from sun and rain: this is done by 
training them to other plants, or to poles, 
over which a thin shed of mats is spread. 

The use of the Betel is connected with 
some customs, which are extremely interest-. 
ing in their details, as illustrating ideas of 
social enjoyment in the East. 

Throughout India, and especially in the 
Malay Islands, the inhabitants have, almost 
from time immemorial, considered Betel as a 
necessary of life; and this not by itself, but 
with the use of lime and the Areca nut, 
together constituting a masticatory, employed 
by either sex, and at all ages. Various travel- 
lers relate particulars of the use of this plant ; 
but we shall confine ourselves to those of 
Marsden, in his History of Sumatra, which 
fully describe the Malayan custom. After no- 
ticing the almost universal practice of nations 
enjoying, by mastication or otherwise, the 
flavour of substances possessing an inebriat- 
ing quality, Mr. Marsden proceeds :— 

“The South Americans chew the Cocoa 
and Mambeca, and the Eastern people, the 
Betel and Areca; or, as they are called in 
the Malay language, Sirth and Pinang. This 
custom is universal among the Sumatrans, 
who carry the ingredients constantly about 
them, and ‘serve them to their guests on all 
Occasions ; the prince in a gold stand, and 
the poor man in a brass box or mat bag. The 
betel-stands of the better ranks of peo le are 
usually of silver, embossed with rude figures. 
The Sultan of Moco-moco was presented with 
one by the India Company with their arms on 
it: and he possesses another besides of gold 
filagree. The form of the stand is the frus- 
trum of an hexagonal pyramid, reversed ; 
about six or eight inches in diameter. It 
contains many smaller vessels, fitted to the 
angles, for holding the nut, leaf, and chunam, 
whichis quick-lime made from calcined shells; 
with places for the instruments, (Aachip,) 
employed in cutting the first, and spatulas 
for spreading the last. 

'. © When the first salutation is over, which 
consists in bending the body, and the inferior’s 
putting his joined hands between those of the 
superior, and then lifting them to his foreliead, 
the Betel is presented as a token of hospi- 
tality and an act of politeness. To omit it 
on the one hand, or to reject it on the other, 
would be an affront; as it would be likewise 
in a man of subordinate rank, to address a 
great man, without the precaution of chewing 
it before he spoke. All the preparation con- 
sists in ling on the Sirth leaf a small 
quantity of the Chunam, and folding it up 
with a slice of the Pinang nut. Seme mix 
with these Gambir, which 1s a substance pre- 
pared from the leaves of a tree of that name, 
by boiling their juices to a consistence, and 
making it up into little balls or squares; 
tobacco is likewise added, which is shred 
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fine for the purpose, and carried between the 
lip and upper row of teeth. From the masti- 
cation of the first three, proceeds a juice 
which tinges the saliva of a bright red, and 
which the leaf and nut without the Chunam 
will not P haga This hue being communi- 
cated to the mouth and lips is esteemed or- 
namental; and an agreeable flavour is im. 
parted to the breath. The juice is usually, 
(after the first fermentation produced by the 
lime), though net always, swallowed by the 
chewers of Betel.” 

The active qualities of the Betel do not 
injure the coats of the stomach, as might be 
supposed. It loosens the teeth; but Mr. 
Marsden thinks it does not affect their sound- 
ness. Children begin to chew Betel when 
very young, and yet their teeth are always 
beautifully white, till pains are taken to in- 
jure them, by filing and staining them black. 

'o persons unaccustomed to the composition, 
it causes a strong giddiness and other sensa- 
tions, like those produced by chewing to- 
bacco for the first time. During the fast of 
Ramadan, the Mahometans abstain from the 
use of Betel, whilst the sun continues above 
the horizon; but, excepting at this season, it 
is the constant luxury of both sexes, from an 
early period of childhood ; till, becoming 
toothless, they are reduced to the extremity 
of having the ingredients previously reduced 
to a paste for them—that, without further 
effort, the Betel may dissolve in the mouth. 

Notwithstanding these statesments of Mr. 
Marsden, the chewing of Betel is said in the 
Dictionnaire des Sciences Medicales, to gra- 
dually corrode the teeth to such a degree, 
that persons who use it habitually are de- 
prived of all that part of the teeth above the 
gums at the age of twenty-five or thirty 
years; yet this does not hinder the universal 
employment of it.* 

Sir Stamford Raffles relates an anecdote of 
the Betel custom, which touches the reader 
by its simplicity. When Lady Raffles had 
reached Merambung, in Sumatra, being much 
fatigued with walking, and the rest of the 
party having dispersed in various directions, 
one aay come under the shade of a tree, when 
a Malay girl approached, with great of 
manner, and on bei asked e sop eae 
anything, replied—‘ No; but as you were 
quite alone, I wwaneee you might like to have 
a little dichara (talk); so I came to offer you 
some siri (betel), and sit beside you.” 
is a scene of unsophisticated nature, which it 
is perfectly py ahi to contemplate. It 
breathes of Arab hospitality ; and the Mala: 
we should remember, adopted many of 
customs of the Arabians, on their settlement 
as a nation. 


* Surely, tooth-powder made of Areca and Betel, 
is in general use in this country ; and, if we remember 
tightly, Betel was first introduced for this purpose by 
the late Dr. Reece. 
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The Cut represents a specimen of the 
Betel, with early mature spikes. Fig. 1 
spike of flowers, natural size: 2. female 
flowers, magnified: 3. seed or fruit, natural 
size: 4, the same magnified.—(Curtis’s Bot. 
Mag. No. 62, New Series.) 


Potes of a Reaver. 





EFFECTS OF LIGHTNING. 
[Tx following are from Mr. Murray’s pam- 
phlet, already noticed :]— 

The effects of lightning are as wonderful 
as is the power of the assailant. Though 
lofty edifices be sometimes the subjects of 
its assault, lower structures, and trees, &c. 
but little elevated above the plain, are singled 
out, and become its victims. Some’ conduct- 
ing point either in the objects struck, or in 
the soil or substrata, has determined the 
course of the lightning, for its direction is 
guided and governed by laws. 

“ There is,” says Captain Tuckey in his 
Narrative, “a singular pyramidal stone, (a 
natural block of loose granite, with another 
perched upon it,) which rises out of the cir- 
cular summit of ahill. It is called Enzazzi, 
or the lightning-stone, and is held in vene- 
ration.” The cause of this veneration may 
perhaps be found in its attraction for light- 
ning, and the meteor may have been seen to 
fall upon or flicker around it. The pyramidal 
monument near Glasgow, reared to the 
memory of Nelson, was scarcely finished, 
when the lightning fell upon it and rent it 
in twain nearly from top to bottom; while 
the united testimonies of Rich, Buckingham, 
Sir R. K. Porter, and others, concur in ascri- 
bing to the effects of lightning, the rent of 
the Birs Nemroud, among the ruins of 


Babylon. 

The following storm is recorded in Silli- 
man’s American Journal: “Qn the 3rd June, 
1826, during a heavy shower of rain, a clap 
of thunder burst, with tremendous explosion, 
over a house in Weathersfield, Connecticut. 
The lightning ran down the chimney to the 
ceiling of the front room, where it came 
through, leaving a hole nearly an inch in 
diameter—tore off the paper and plaster from 
the wall—descended on a row of nails in the 
laths to a picture—melted all the gilding— 
burned and tore one side of the frame—and, 
again rending its way, ran upon the nails to 
the fire-place, and separated the breast-work 
from the chimney; and from thence taking 
a horizontal direction, attracted by.an um- 
brella in the corner of the cupboard, a small 
line was to be seen from a nail to a bolt in 
an opposite closet, From the umbrella it 
went off at an angle, and came out over the 
fire-place in a lower room, in nine holes, the 
largest the size of a common gimblet, scorch- 
ing and slightly tearing the paper. It entered 
at the corner of a picture, melted the gilding, 
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blackened the frame, and passing off at ano- 
ther corner, separated again into several lines, 
intersecting each other, until they centered 
in a nail in the shelf. It passed down the 
back of the moulding, tore away a hard 
cement below, threw forward a false back of 
brick and iron, split the floor on each side of 
the hearth, rent off splinters two feet in length 
from the under floor in the cellar, and went 
east and west through a stone wall into the 
earth. The test force was exerted in the 
chamber-closet. The point of the umbrella 
was brass, and just beneath the wire which 
connects the whalebone it was burnt off; 
and the silk, the stick, and the whalebone, 
were neatly consumed, Several folds in 
some woollen carpets were burnt. A fur 
muff, a cloth coat, and some other articles 
were also much injured; a sleeve and t 
of the waist of the coat were destroyed, while 
the cotton lining to which they were stitched 
was left whole, and, excepting a small piece, 
was not even tender from scorching. A 
black sulphureous smoke arose from the spot, 
and filled the house. A lady was in the 
closet with the door shut, and but a foot 
distant from the course of the lightning. The 
sound was dreadful, like cannon at her ears, 
and the heat inexpressibly great, as if she 
were in the midst of flames. She spoke at 
first of intense light, but all consciousness of 
that has since passed from her mind. In 
this terrific and awful situation she was pre- 
served unhurt, came out immediately and 
closed the door. It may be remarked that 
she was clothed i” cotton, and a roll of car- 
peting stood between her and the umbrella, 
Five boards were thrown down, and four 
rooms were filled with the smell of sulphur, 
and covered with soot. The electrical fluid 
entered four closts adjoining the room in the 
lower story,—ran. round china cups, plates, 
&e,, raised and dissolved the gilding, or con. 
verted it into the purple oxyde of gold, and, 
leaving a dark bluish path next to a nail. 
where it splintered the partition, escaped 
through the back of a door to a hinge. Ina 
eloset, without paint, it discoloured the wood 
three inches in width, broke four dishes, and 
drove out nine nails, four of them from a 
hinge; in a third it left an aperture, as large 
as a bullet-hole, in the ceiling, split the floor 
three feet, and tore up four inches, about an 
inch wide. In a fourth, it overturned, tossed 
out, and broke large phials of medicines, pill 
boxes, wafer boxes, &c. drave four nails partly 
out of the hinges, und rent off a piece of the 
casement. Qn the top shelf lay several iron 
atticles. It pierced the ceiling in the back 
room, came down in two branches, and so 
completely dissipated four cents, weighing 
about 165 grains, which lay upon a nail in 
the moulding, that, except a metallic stain 
on the lead paint of the shelf, not a trace of 
them remained ; they appear to have flashed 
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away like powder. In the chamber, 
eight feet fom the chimney, it came out 
over the corner of a looking glass in three 
places, the largest like a gimblet-hole—split 
the back-board of the — into three parts, 
melted the gilding, and went off at an oppo- 
site corner in pa, Sm and nine small 
ones, through the wall to a window in the 
room beneath, splintered the casement by a 
nail into five or six small pieces, and killed a 
rose-bush which was tied to a nail on the 
outside of the house. Opposite, and fifteen 
feet from the chimney, hung a piece of em- 
broidery; three small holes were left in the 
wall over one comer of it; two thirds of the 
top of the frame, which is of mahogany, is 
split up to a comer; where it appears as if 
the fluid ran down the back of the glass, to 
a basket wrought with gold thread, and, 
blackening it, passed off at another corner, 
through three small places in the wall, and 
came out in five points, like nail marks, in 
the ceiling over a looking glass in the first 
story, ran all over the gilding, and went off 
through the wall by the nails which support 
the . The paint in the chamber was 
turned of a very dark colour with a metallic 
cast: the paper was red and blue, the red, 
excepting near the floor, had entirely disap- 

. There was no lightning-rod on the 

ouse.” 

The preceding description of the effects of 
lightning is very interesting, and, conjoined 
with what I have detailed in another place, 
reads an instructive lesson to us. Here is 
ample evidence of the division of the meteor 
into various ramifications or streams, a curious 
selection of metallic materials and their fusion, 

ation, and vaporization, when insulated 
either partially or entirely, (being thus dis- 
continuous conductors) wherever — stood 
in the way of its progress; and its leap to 
non-conducting substances which were de- 
stroyed, or fractured, or burnt up, together 
with the non-electric if in contact with them. 
It seems to me highly probable that the 
lightning, when it scorches or vaporizes, car- 
ries with it part of the materials on which it 
has been occupied ; and that its momentum 
is increased partly by the opposition it meets 
with in its progress to the earth, by the non- 
conducting media and materials that obstruct 
its path. 
The extent of our extracts reminds us that 
we must draw to a close. 

We are unable to follow Mr. Murra: 
further in his closely narrated facts and we 
drawn inferences, and ingenious theories : 
among the latter we especially notice his 
views of a geographical distribution of colour 
on the surface of the globe, which he terms 
the geography of colour. We can only add 
that it is long since we have seen the most 
astounding omena of nature illustrated 
and explained in so..intelligible, familiar, 


entertaining, and “ents a manner, as 
in this pamphlet. Here is none of the mys. 
tification or pedantry of science, but cause 
and effect are traced in such plain writing, 
that “all who run may read.”} 


Che Public Journals. 








NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
ow number (24) of the Foreign Quarterly 


few, just published, is perhaps the most 
valuable, attractive, and interesting, yet 
issued. Its leading subjects are National 
Education— Egyptian Antiquities —Animal 
Magnetism — and Mirabeau, the French 
Revolutionist. These form masterly papers, 
full of uniwearied research and scholarly ease, 
Dry und uninviting to the general reader as 
the first and second subjects appear, they are 
rendered even entertaining from the manner 
in which they are handled; and the third 
and fourth articles yield all the interest their 
titles promise. What a relief are subjects 
such as these to the Road and the Turf of 
the English Quarterly Review, and the poli- 
tical bile of its blue and yellow contemporary. 

We shall probably quote from more than 
one of the above papers; but the first on the 
list has correspondent claims to our notice, 
The extract explains the character, res 
and operation of the Prussian system of edu- 
cation, as reported by M. Victor Cousin, or 
rather that portion of it which relates to the 
primary or elementary instruction, destined 

for children of the lower and middle orders, 
which are managed as follows :] 

Every circle (or subdivision of a regency 
or county) is divided into communes (or 
parishes); and each commune is provided 
with a school, of which the pastor or curate 
of the place is inspector, together with a 
committee of the principal persons of the 
commune, called Schulvorstdand. In the 
city communes, where there are several pri- 
mary schools, there is a higher board, com- 
posed of the magistrates, which exercises a 
general superintendence over the several com- 
mittees. Moreover, in the chief place of the 
circle there is another inspector, whose autho- 
rity extends over all the schools of the circle, 
and who corresponds with the local officers. 
This as well as the local inspector is almost 
always an ecclesiastic, but after these two 
officers the authority of the civil administra- 
tion commences. school-inspector of 
each circle corresponds with the government 
or council of each regency or department 
through the medium of its president. One 
of the members of this council is an officer 
called Schulrath, paid as well as his col- 
leagues, and specially with the 
superintendence of the primary schools. He 
also inspects the schools ; awakens and stimu- 
lates the zeal of the inspectors, the commit- 
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* 
fees, and the schoolmasters: all the inferior 
and superior inspectors correspond with him, 
and he carries on, through the medium of 
the president of the council of the depart- 
ment, all the correspondence relative to the 
schools, with the higher authorities: he is 
in fact the real manager of the primary in- 
struction in each department. It will be 
observed, therefore, that the details of the 
primary schools are, in Prussia, left to the 
nt of the local authorities, while 
the central government exercises everywhere 
a “ana or Haagen 40 ‘ 

The following is a descriptive 

ae of the echecls:] ; 
All parents in Prussia are bound by law to 
send their children to the public elementary 
schools, or to satisfy the authorities that their 
education is sufficiently provided for at home. 
This regulation is of considerable antiquity ; 
it was confirmed by Frederick the Great in 
1769, and was introduced into the Prussian 
Landrecht, or code, in 1794, and finally it 
was adopted in the law of 1819, which forms 
the basis of the actual system of Prussia. 
The obligation in question extends not only 
to parents and guardians, but to all persons 
who have power over children, such as manu- 
facturers and masters of apprentices, and 
applies to children of both sexes from their 
seventh to their fourteenth year complete. 
Twice a- the school committee and the 
amunicipel authorities make a list of the chil- 
dren in their district whose parents do not 
provide for their education, and require the 
attendance of all who are within the pre- 
scribed age. This attendance is dispensed 
with, if satisfaction is given that the children 
will be properly instructed elsewhere; but 
the parents are nevertheless bound to contri- 
bute to the school to which their children 
would naturally belong. Lists of attendance 
kept by the schoolmaster are delivered every 
fortnight to the school committee. In order 
to facilitate the r attendance of the 
children, and not altogether to deprive the 
nts of their assistance, the hours of lessons 
in the elementary schools are arranged in 
such a manner as to leave the children every 
day some hours for domestic labours. The 
schoolmasters are prohibited by severe penal- 
ties from employing their scholars in house- 
hold work. The schools are closed on Sun- 
days ; but the evenings, after divine service 
and the catechism, may be devoted to gym- 
nastic exercises. — se Megg to — 

mts to obey the law, by providi 
their thildren with books and lathes. If 
however, the parents omit to send their chil- 
dren to school, the clergyman is first to ac- 
quaint them with the importance of the duty 
which they neglect ; and if his exhortation 
is not sufficient, the school committee may 
summon them and remonstrate with them 
severely. The only excuses admitted are a 


certificate of ill health by a medical man, the 
absence of the children with their parents, 
or the want of clothes. If all remonstrances 
fail, the children may be taken to school by 
a policeman, or the parents, guardians, or 
masters, brought before the committee, and 
fined, or imprisoned in default of pa t, 
or condemned to hard labour for the benefit 
of the commune. These punishments may 
be increased up to a certain limit for succes- 
sive infractions of the law. Whenever the 
— are condemned to imprisonment or 

ard labour, care is to be taken that their 
children are not abandoned during the term 
of their punishment. Parents who neglect 
this duty to their children are to lose all 
claim to pecuniary relief from the public, 
except the allowance for instruction, which, 
however, is not to pass through their hands. 
They are likewise declared incapable of filling 
any municipal office in their commune. If 
all punishments fail, a guardian is to be 
allotted to children, and a co- ian to 
wards, in order specially to watch over their 
education. 

In order to enable parents to comply with 
the terms of this law, it is necessary that 
there should be schools which their children 
can attend without difficulty. Accordingly, 
every commune is required by law to have a 
complete elementary school, and every town 
containing more than 1,500 inhabitants to 
have at least one town school; the difference 
between which schools will be explained 
sently. In order to carry this law into effect, 
it is enacted that the inhabitants of every 
rural commune shall, under the direction of 
the public authorities, form themselves into a 
society (called Landschulverein), composed 
of all the landed proprietors, and all the 
fathers of families not landed proprietors, 
resident in the commune. A society of this 
kind may likewise be formed by a single 
village, or even by a collection of remote 
farm-houses. In general every village is 
required to maintain its school; several vil- 
lages, however, may have one in common, if 
each is unable to support the expense of a 
separate school; provided that the distance 
from the common school is not greater than 
two miles, in a flat country, or one mile in a 
hilly country; that the communication is not 
interrupted by marshes or rivers impassable 
at certain seasons of the year; and that the 
number of children to be instructed is not 
too large, that is, more than 100 for one 
master. 

In order to make a complete primary school 
the following things are necessary. J. A 
sufficient income for the schoolmasters and 
mistresses during their service, and a main- 
tenance for them after their retirement. 2. A 
building for exercises and instruction properl 
constructed, maintained, and warmed. 3. 
Furniture, books, pictures, instruments, and 
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all things necéssary for learning and’ bodily 
exercise. The first of these points is declared 
by the Prussian law to be the most important 
of all; as without: sufficient salaries it is 
impossible to have good masters. No general 
rule as to the amount is laid down, as the 
circumstances: of different places differ; but 
the provincial consistories are directed to 
appoint a minimum for the'salaries of school- 
masters in towns and in the country for each 
province, which. is to be revised from time to 
time. With regard to the second point, it is 
laid down that the school-house ought to 
belong to the school; but if it is hired, a 
house ought to be taken which stands in an 
open space. It is absolutely required that 
every school should be in a wholesome situa- 
tion, should have rooms of sufficient size, 
well floored and ventilated, and kept with 
the utmost cleanliness, and should, as far as 
possible, contain a good lodging forthe master. 
Where there are several masters, one at least 
ought to reside in the school. Every school 
in a village or a small town is required to 
have a garden, where the scholars may learn 
the art of gardening, and a yard for the exer- 
cises of the children. As to the.¢hird point, 
every school is to have a collection of books 
sufficient for the use ofthe masters, and, as 
far as'possible, for that of the scholars. Other 
things used in education, such as maps, 
models for drawing, instruments and collec- 
tions for teaching natural history and mathe- 
matics, implements for teaching trades, &c. 
are to be furnished to the different schools, 
according to a scale fixed by the provincial 
consistories. 

The next subject to be considered’ is the 
fund fiom which the expenses incured in 
establishing and maintaining these schools 
are to be defrayed. This fund is of three 
kinds—1. Endowments of private benefactors. 
2. A rate imposed on the inhabitants of the 
town, commune, or department. 3. The 
payment’of the scholars. With regard to 
the first of these sources, the law enacts that 
wherever there is a school maintained by the 
gifts of private benefactors, it shall be used 
as'the public school of the place’; and shall, 
if necessary, be assisted or augmented at the 
public cost. Wherever the private funds are 
insufficient, the duty of maintaining the 
inferior schools is imposed on all the fathers 
of families in the town or commune, that is, 
all married persons having an independent 
establishment ; the rate of payment being 
proportional to the income of each. If a 
town or conimune should from poverty be 
unable to. maintain a proper school, the funds 
of the department ate to be called in aid, so 
Jong as the inability shall continue. In 
addition to these resources, all children at- 
tending the school are required to pay a 
certain sum to be fixed by the school com- 
mittee; the chief part of which is to be 


divided among the masters, in orer'to stimu. 
late them to the proper performance of their 
duties. In places, however, where there is 
no charity school (4rmenschule), the public 
school is bound to furnish gratuitous instruc- 
tion to the children of indigent parents; some 
favour is likewise to be shown to parents who 
have several children attending at the same 
time. 

Having thus explained the duty of parents 
to send their children to the elementary 
schools, and the manner in which these 
schools are established and maintained, we 
now come to the object and nature of the 
instruction communicated in them. “ The 
principal object of every school (says the law) 
1s to bring up the youth in such a manner as 
to create in them, together with a knowledge 
of the relation of God to man, the power and 
desire of regulating their lives according to 
the spirit and principles of Christianity.” 
With this view the masters are directed to 
form the children to habits of piety; to begin 
and end the day’s lessons witha short prayer; 
and to instil religious sentiments iuto their 
minds at the time of the communion. They 
are likewise enjoined to inculcate in the chil- 
dren obedience to the laws, and fidelity and 
attachment to the king and state, in order to 
animate them with tlie love of their country. 

The inferior public schools are of two kinds 
—the elementary schools in villages and 
country’ places, and the civic or town schools 
in the towns. Every complete elementary 
school is required to teach the Christian reli- 
gion, the German lan , the elements of 

metry, and the general principles of draw- 
ing, arithmetic, the elementsof natural science, 
geography, genetal history, and particularly 
the history of Prussia, singing, writing, 
gymnastic exercises, and the simplest kinds 
of manual labour. No elementary school is 
complete which does not embrace all these 
subjects; in every school, however; it is abso- 
lutely necessary that at least religion, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and singing, should be 
taught. Every town school is required: to 
teach religion and morality, the German 
language, reading, coniposition, and the 
study of the-national classics, the elements of 
Latin and of mathematics, a sound know- 
ledge of arithmetic, physical science, geogra- 
phy and history, especially the history, 
laws, and constitution of Prussia; the prin- 
ciples of drawing, singing, chiefly for reli- 
ious purposes, and gymnastic exercises. 

‘© particular books are appointed to be read 
in the schools; but the masters are left to 
choose the best on each subject as they may 
successively appear. Every scholar is: bound 
to go through the entire course on every sub- 
ject forminy a part of the prescribed education, 
nor are the ‘parents at liberty to exclude their 
children from any particular branch of know- 
ledge, The children are to’be examined be- 
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fore they pass from one class to another; and 
once a-year, in every boys’ school, there is to 
be a public examination, at which, moreover, 
the master is required to give a written ac- 
count of the progress and actual state of the 
school. Every child at his departure from 
school is furnished with a certificate of his 

uirements and character. 

he Prussian law justly lays great stress 
on the respectability and competency of the 
masters: it is not, however, satisfied with 
mere injunction and exhortation, but esta- 
blishes a system by which a succession of 
well-qualified masters is insured. 

It should be added, that the Prussian law 
does not permit any person to open a private 
school without having obtained permission 
from the proper authorities, which may be 
refused in case of immorality or improper 
conduct on the part of the applicants. Unmar- 
ried men are absolutely prohibited from keep- 
ing a girls’ school. After private schools 
have been established, they are subject to the 
inspection of the public officers of education, 
who have power, if they find that bad books 
or masters are employed, to report the school 
to the provincial consistory, which may with- 
draw the permission from the school. 

Such is a general outline of the national 

stem of elementary instruction for the mid- 

ing and poorer classes, established, by the 
law of 1819, in Prussia. 

[We have not space to quote the reviewer’s 
clever remarks on the character of the Prus- 
sian system, and his suggestions for the 
adoption of certain of its laws in this coun- 
try instead of “ the 20,000/. now proposed to 
be ted for the building of schools in 
England, and the large sums of money 
annually granted for many years to private 
societies in Ireland, of being expended and 
often wasted by irresponsible persons, on 
schools which do not become the property of 
the public.” 

The following facts, however, bespeak the 
well-working of the Prussian system, and the 
fairness of the reviewer’s concluding remark 
is self-evident: “ Prussia with a revenue of 
less than eight millions.(7,590,4767.), educates 
her entire population (nearly as large as that 
of England) at an expense of about 360,000/. 
u-year, of which sum the state contributed, 
in 1831, about 48,0002 (Cousin, Rapport, 
p- 268, Supplément p. 15). How small a 
part of the sum annually raised in England 
as poor rates for corrupting the poor, would 
be sufficient to educate them in knowledge 
and in virtue !] - 


f 





Metrospectibe Gleanings. 


LETTER OF KING CHARLES Il, TO MRS. LANE. 
Tus lady greatly assisted in the preservation 
of Charles II., after the battle of Worcester; 


and the address with which she 

his escape’ appears to have made a i 

able impression on the fugitive king. 
P.T. 


Copy of the Letter.° 

“Mrs. Lanz,—I have hitherto deferred 
writing to you, in hope to be able to send 
you somewhat else besides a letter; and I 
believe it troubles me more that J cannot yett 
doe it, than it does you; though I doe not 
take you to be in a good condition longe to 
expect it. The truth is, my necessities are 
greater than can be imagined; but I am 
promised they shall be shortlye supplyed: if 
they are, you shall be sure to receive a share ; 
for it is impossible I can ever forgett the 
great debte I owe you, which I hope I shall 
live to pay, in a degree that is worthy of me. 
In the mean time, I am sure all who love ne 
will be kind to you, else I shall never think 
them so to your most affectionate friend 

“Cuarues Rex. 
“ Paris, Nov. 23, 1652.” 


® Now in the possession of a gentleman at Man- 
chester. 





The Gatherer. 


Countess of Desmond.—Catherine Fitz- 
Gerald, Countess of Desmond, was born 
about the year 1464, was married in the 
reign of Edward IV., lived during the entire 
teigns of Edward V., Richard III., Henry 
VIL, Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and 
Elizabeth, and died in the latter end of 
James I., or the beginning of Charles I.’s 
reign, at the great age of 162 years, as is 
generally supposed. For an account of this 
remarkable character, see Mr. Pennant’s 
Tours in Scotland. 

There is a print of this lady, taken from 
an original family picture of the same size 
painted on board in the possession of: the 
Right Honourable Maurice FitzGerald; 
Knight of Kerry, &c.; which may be pur- 
chased at Mr. Evans’s, No. 1, Great Queen- 
street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, P.T. W. 


Magna Charta.—This document was read 
in Westminster Hall, in the presence of Ki 
Henry III., the nobility, and bishops, wi 
lighted candles in their hands; the king all 
the while laying his hand ou his breast, and 
at last swearing solemnly, faithfully, and 
inviolably, to obey all things therein contain- 
ed, as he was a man, a christian, a soldier; 
and aking; then the bishops extinguished 
the candles, and threw them on the 2 
and every one said, “ thus let him be extin« 
guished and stink in Hell, who violates this 
charta,” upon which the bells were set on 
ringing, and all persons by their rejoicing 
approved of what was done. 
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Pyrrhus* and his minister Cyneas.— 
Cyneas asked the king what he proposed to 
do when he conquered the ‘Romans? He 


answered, “ Pass into Sicily.” “ What 
then?” said the minister. ‘ Conquer the 
“ 


Carthaginians,” replied the king. And 
what follows that?” says the minister. “Be 

ign of Greece, and then enjoy our- 
selves,” said the king. ‘ And why,” replied 
the sensible minister, can we not do this das¢ 
now ?” 


Snake-charming.—The Manitou of the 
Osages (says Mr. vege | was a serpent of an 
enormous size, which the priestess had the 
amg of charming, though to every other its 

ite was mortal. Some of the more super- 
stitious Indians had a Manitou, or evil genius, 
in their dwellings, to keep them from harm ; 
the belief they often held in transmigration 
conduced to this practice. To the wandering 
Indian, whose eye often followed with desire 
the rapid flight of the eagle and the deer, it 
was, no doubt, sweet to believe that his soul 
after death should roam through the regions 
of the air, and over the pon without ever 
being wearied. I remember, (says M. Bossu,) 
in a village of the Illinvis, one of our soldiers 
went into a hut and found a live snake which 
he killed ; the master arriving quickly after, 
fell into a terrible passion to find his deity 
dead, and uttered a wild lament; he said it 
was the soul of his father, who died about a 
year before; that the old man had loved to 
pursue and kill the serpents, having envied 
their rapid movements by which they glided 
from rock to tree, and swam over wide rivers; 
and when his limbs were stiff, and his frame 
bowed, he longed that he might be a serpent 
after death. W. Ge. 


Lord Bacon, when first appointed judge 
on the northern circuit, had to pass sentence 
of death on several malefactors, by one of 
whom. he was strongly importuned to save 
his life.. The culprit, finding all he could 
say to be of no avail, at length desired mercy 
on account of kindred. “ Prithee,” observed 
his lordship, “ how came that in?” “ Why, 
if you please, my lord, your name is Bacon, 
and mine is Hog, and in all ages hog and 
bacon have been so near a kindred, that they 
are not to be separated.” “ Ay, but,” re- 
plied the judge, “you and J cannot be kin- 





dred unless you be hanged: for Hog is 
uot Bacon until it be well hanged.” 
H. B. Anprews. 


Ancient Divination —This art was in use 
among the Greeks; and the usual manner 
of it was this. i circle was mn on the 
ground, and divided into twenty-four equal 
spaces, or proportions: in anh of which 
spaces was written one of the letters of the 
alphabet, and upon each of these letters was 


® King of Epirus, 
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laid a grain of wheat. This done, a cock 
was turned loose in the circle, and careful 
observation was made of the grains he pecked. 
The letters corresponding to those grains 
were afterwards formed into a word, which 
word was to be the answer desired. =_— 


Swimming Stone.—In a copper mine near 
Redruth, in Cornwall, a curious substance, 
called the swimming stone, is found. It 
consists of right-lined lamine, as thin as 
paper, which intersect one another in all 
directions, leaving, however, unequal cavities 
between them. In consequence of this hol- 
low texture, the stone is so light that it 
swims in water. W. G. C. 


A King without his right eye—Aster of 
Primer ores offered his services to Philip II. 
king of Macedon, telling him that he was so 
excellent a marksman that he could bri 
down birds in their most rapid flight. “ Well,” 
said the king, “I will take you into m 
service when I make war upon starlings. 
Stung with the reply, Aster resolved upon 
— Having thrown himself into the 
city, he let fly an arrow, on which was written 
“ To Philip’s right eye.” It hit the king 
exactly in his right eye. Philip ordered the 
arrow to be sent back, with the following 
label: “Jf Philip takes the city, he will hang 
Aster,” and he was as good as his 4 ; 

P.T. W. 


Encoring with a vengeance—Andtonicus 
Livius, one of the ancient Roman poets, was 
the first who hagrery tt to compose a drama 
in verse, which he himself sung and acted, 
while a player on the flute accompanied him 
in unison to keep him in tune. He was 
encored and obliged to repeat his pieces so 
often, that he lost his voice and became 


unable to sing or declaim any longer. He 
was then allowed a slave to sing, while he only 
acted the part behind him. Hence the cus- 


tom (says his biographers) of dividing the 
declamation or melody of the piece, with 
which the Roman people were extremely 
delighted. 
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